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Muses' lyre', we may fairly safely infer that, in
his opinion at least, a lyric restoration was as
desirable as the restoration of the Stuarts, and that
he was as keenly in favour of a return to his fathers'
gods. So, too, a poetaster, Philip Ayres (1638-
1712), apologized in the preface to his book for
reverting to the manner of ' the famous Mr
Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, and Mr Milton'.

And so we come back to our question as to the
principles of the change. What was it that it
aimed at, and to what standards did it seek to
conform ? Frangois de Fenelon (1651-1715),
perhaps expressed himself most clearly in his
account of the transactions of the French Academy,
in which he urged the need of codifying the rules
of the arts of rhetoric and poetics. He demanded,
for a literary work, above all, the supreme qualities
of singleness and composition: ' whoso does not
feel the beauty and force of this unity, of this order,
has not yet seen broad daylight, but only the
shadows in the cavern of Plato' *. Unity, then,
and order, in reaction from diffuse and free self-
expression, are the marks of the new purpose which '
invaded English literature. We may recall in this
connection one fact and one conclusion. The fact
is that the Royal Society included in its list of
members, not merely men of science but men of
letters too. Pepys was a president, Dryden a
member, and its aim was to recognize and reward
every kind of intellectual distinction. There were
moments when the literary members hoped to

* This quotation from Feneion, together with the few-
preceding  words,  is  taken  from.  Elton,   The   Augustan
. 153 (Blackwood).